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A  Chair  by  William  Savery 

THE  Museum  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  place  on  view  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  history  of  early  Philadelphia  cabinet-makers. 
The  chair  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  should  be  viewed, 
perhaps,  more  in  the  light  of  an  historical  document  than  as  a  pre- 
eminently fine  example  of  craftsmanship,  for  though  it  is  a  sturdy, 
well-built  piece,  yet  our  chief  interest  in  it  is  derived  from  the  small 
label  found  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  seat  frame : 

ALL  SORTS  OF  CHAIRS  AND 

JOINERS  WORK 

MADE  AND   SOLD   BY 

WILLIAM  SAVERY 

AT   THE   SIGN    OF   THE 
CHAIR,   A   LITTLE   BE- 
LOW   MARKET,   IN 
SECOND    STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Few  indeed  are  the  pieces  of  American  furniture  that  bear 
makers'  marks,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  label  on  this  chair 
is  doubly  important  for  the  name  of  William  Savery  has  become  a 
thing  to  conjure  with.  Some  years  ago  a  handsome  walnut  low-boy 
in  the  Manor  House,  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York,  was  found  to 
bear  a  label  very  similar  to  the  one  here  reproduced.  With  this  clue 
to  work  on,  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Prime,  after  much  historical  research,  as- 
sembled many  facts  about  Savery's  life,  his  position  in  the  community, 
his  family,  and  the  extent  of  his  business.  The  interest  that  the 
publication*  of  this  research  aroused  brought  William  Savery,  the 
craftsman,  into  sharp  focus,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  attribute  to  him 
every  piece  of  finely  carved  furniture  that  had  its  origin  in  Philadel- 
phia. And  now  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  this  was  a  mistake ;  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  so  many  pieces  of  superlatively  fine  work, 
so  varied  and  so  widely  distributed,  could  have  been  the  product  of 
a  single  man's  workshop.  To  strengthen  this  suspicion  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  in  Philadelphia  a  score  or  more  of  cabinet- 
makers, all  apparently  carrying  on  prosperous  businesses.  Their 
advertisements  are  found  in  the  contemporary  journals,  and  indeed  so 
important  had  they  become  by  the  end  of  the  century  that  they  had 
formed  some  sort  of  cabinet-makers'  guild,  so  large  that  in  1794  we 
find  them  advertising  for  "from  thirty  to  forty  journeymen  cabinet- 
makers to  whom  the  best  prices  will  be  given."  These  facts  are  all 
suggestive  and  point  to  the  belief  that  not  Savery  alone,  but  a  goodly 
number  of  skilled  cabinet-makers  plying  their  craft  turned  out  the 
large  amount  of  splendid  late  eighteenth  century  furniture  known  to 
be  made  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.     Moreover,  further  research 


*Bulletm  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2;  "William  Savery, 
the  Colonial  Cabinet  Maker  and  His  Furniture,"  by  R.  T.  H.  Halsey. 


leads  us  to  believe  that  of  these  Philadelphia  craftsmen,  one  or  two 
should  be  rated  far  more  highly  than  Savery.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
researches  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  may  be  shortly 
published.  In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  consider  this  chair 
with  the  Savery  label  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place  the  chair  is  of  an  early  style,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  Dutch  influence,  a  fact  that  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the 
heavy  feet,  the  somewhat  clumsy  construction,  and  the  strange  fat 
rung  in  front.  Made  of  maple,  it  has  been  stained  mahogany,  possibly 
at  a  later  date.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  Savery's  new-born  repu- 
tation with  the  quality  of  workmanship  in  the  chair,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  represents  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  Savery's 
shop.  This  is  indeed  a  possibility  not  to  be  overlooked,  just  as  it  is 
not  wholly  unlikely  that  this  chair,  not  made  by  Savery  at  all,  was 
sent  to  his  shop  for  repair,  and  upon  being  returned  was  marked  with 
his  label.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  the  chair  is  cer- 
tainly in  no  way  comparable  to  the  many  exquisite  pieces  of  furniture 
which  of  late  have  been  attributed  to  Savery — pieces  of  fully  satis- 
factory lines  on  which  the  elaborate  carving  for  delicacy  and  beauty 
rivals  that  on  the  best  work  of  Chippendale  or  Kent.  The  mere  fact, 
however,  that  we  have  to  make  certain  excuses  for  the  chair  docs  not 
rob  it  of  its  documentary  importance:  if  through  it  we  can  prove 
that  Savery  was  not,  perhaps,  the  master  craftsman  we  have  deemed 
him,  then  the  chair  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  elucidating  a 
most  complex  problem.  It  is  a  pity  that  Philadelphia's  golden  age, 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  of  all  America  this  city 
was  foremost  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts,  should  still  lack  proper  study ; 
for  the  most  part  our  information  is  but  vague  and  fragementary 
and  a  great  wealth  of  material  lies  untouched. 

This  chair  is  lent  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Addison  H.  Savery,  of 
Germantown,  a  descendant  of  William,  the  cabinet-maker.  It  has 
not,  unfortunatel3%  been  in  the  family  since  it  was  made,  but  was 
acquired  a  few  years  ago. 


An  English  Farrier's  Sign 

THE  Museum's  collection  of  wrought-iron  has  been  recently  en- 
larged by  the  purchase  of  an  interesting  group  representing 

English  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  these  pieces  were 
selected  primarily  to  illustrate  types  of  the  best  designs  and  salient 
workmanship,  they  are  of  particular  interest  to  students  and  crafts- 
men, yet  many  have  a  wider  appeal.  Of  these  the  farrier's  sign  that 
appears  on  the  cover  of  this  Bulletin  is  especially  attractive. 

Mr.  Charles  Ffoulkes,  treating  of  signs  and  sign-arms  in 
"Decorative  Ironwork,"  (1913)  says:  "When  the  smith  was  engaged 
upon  elaborate  work  ...  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  produce 


advertisements  of  his  own  and  of  his  brother  traders'  wares  of  the 
same  order  in  the  same  material,  and  it  is  in  these  sign-arms, 
brackets,  and  in  the  signs  themselves,  that  we  find  the  ingenuity  and 
humour  of  the  craft  displayed  in  a  very  notable  manner.  There  are 
no  inn  signs  or  sign-arms  of  iron  in  England  that  are  of  much 
artistic  interest,  but  here  and  there  we  find  evidences  that  the  local 
smith  had  some  idea  as  to  the  decorative  value  of  his  work.  That 
they  were  common  in  London  we  know  from  the  fact  that  Charles 
I  gave  royal  permission  for  the  hanging  out  of  signs,  and  that  this 
became  such  a  serious  matter,  architecturally,  that  Charles  II,  after 
the  fire  of  London,  ordered  in  his  'Act  for  the  orderly  rebuilding  of 
the  city'  that  no  sign  should  hang  out  over  the  street,  but  should  be 
fixed  to  the  balcony.  Beaufoy  {Loiidon  Tradesmen's  Tokens) 
describes  how  the  weight  of  these  signs  sometimes  pulled  down  the 
front  of  the  shop,  which  in  those  days  was  often  but  timber  and 
plaster." 

From  this  we  may  believe  that  our  farrier's  sign  comes,  not  from 
London,  but  from  some  provincial  town  or  village — one  in  a  prosper- 
ous countryside  probably — ^for  only  a  community  that  brought  much 
trade  to  the  smithy  could  support  a  farrier  with  skill  sufficient  to 
fashion  so  pretentious  a  sign.  The  wood  panel  which  fitted  in  the 
oval  is  unfortunately  clean  gone;  though  on  it  we  might  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  smith's  name  and  possibly  some  emblem  of  the 
smithy,  yet  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  sign  denoted  a 
farrier's  forge :  the  three  horseshoes  hung  beneath  are  unmistakable 
evidence.  At  the  time,  moreover,  they  were  probably  surer  adver- 
tisement to  a  largely  unletterd  public  than  any  inscription  would  have 
been.  It  was  naturally  a  common  way  of  marking  a  smithy.  In  the 
Nottingham  Museum  there  are  two  smith's  sign  of  wrought  iron,  one 
with  three  horseshoes  and  the  date  1735,  another  with  a  horseshoe, 
an  anvil,  a  sledge  and  hammers  and  the  date  1752.  We  cannot  be  far 
wrong  if  we  assign  our  farrier's  sign  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  No  doubt  search  would  bring  to  light  in  England  similar 
signs  in  actual  use  today  in  the  places  where  they  w^ere  hung  even  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  workmanship  of  the  Museum's  example  is  rugged,  yet  satis- 
fying; it  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  practiced  but  uneducated 
craftsman.  To  be  sure,  it  lacks  refinement  and  sophistication,  yet  its 
straightforward  simplicity  makes  up  for  these  in  full  measure.  There 
is  a  due  regard  for  the  limitations  of  the  medium,  which  the  basis 
of  all  good  craftsmanship,  that  gives  it  a  pleasing  solidity  and 
balanced  grace,  so  that,  instinctively  and  apart  from  the  antique 
charm  it  has  acquired,  we  realize  that  it  is  a  sincere  and  unaffected 
piece  of  work  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  museum. 


A  "Sacra  Conversazione"  Attributed  to  Bonifazio  Veronese 

THIS  picture,  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Wilstach  Collec- 
tion, recalls  to  mind  the  imagery  of  Plato.  We  see  but  the 
reflected  image  of  real  beauty.  And  yet  this  reflection  reveals 
what  we  who  grope  for  the  highest  beauty  would  not  otherwise  see. 
Masterpieces  of  Giogone,  Titian,  Palma  Vecchio  are  denied  us.  We 
must  be  content  with  what  light  we  have,  if  we  cannot  have  the  sun ; 
in  other  words,  we  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  great  creative 
masters  through  pictures  such  as  this,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
derivative. 

Bonifazio  di  Pitati  was  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  three  artists 
all  called  Bonifazio  and  originating  in  Verona.  There  is  very  little 
known  about  him,  only  that  which  the  archivists  have  accidentally 
discovered  and  which  the  critics  have  added  from  analysis  of  his 
work.  He  was  born  in  Verona  in  1487  and  died  October  9th,  1553. 
He  seems  to  have  studied  with  Palma  Vecchio  in  Venice  and  col- 
laborated with  him  in  a  few  altarpieces. 

One  might  in  a  sense  call  him  a  continuator  of  Palma.  He 
accepted  Palma's  type  of  feminine  beauty — handsome  and  robust, 
Palma's  composition — large  figures  in  a  countryside.  This  group  of 
saintly  personages,  gathered  under  pleasant  trees  in  a  landscape, 
which  we  see  in  our  picture,  might  have  been  composed  by  Palma. 
The  Madonna  is  proud  and  conscious  of  her  vigorous  womanhood. 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Jerome  are  likewise  stalwart  figures  far  removed 
from  the  ascetic  types  of  primitive  art. 

The  subject  recalls  not  only  Palma  Vecchio,  however,  but 
Giorgione.  While  Palma  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  if  anyone 
invented  what  was  in  reality  the  product  of  a  general  tendency  of  the 
time,  the  Holy  Family  with  saints,  the  sacred  association  of  figures  in 
a  landscape,  he  derived  the  idea  from  Giorgione.  In  the  last  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  in  describing  the  picture  called  "An  Allegory"  by 
Palma  Vecchio  or  Cariani,  reference  was  made  to  the  influence  of 
allegory  on  the  art  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance. 
Giorgione  was  the  first  to  paint  abstract  themes  and  idyllic  scenes. 
Here  in  this  picture  of  Bonifazio  we  find  the  same  meditative  ab- 
straction as  in  the  "Allegory,"  the  same  lack  of  relationship  between 
the  figures.  Yet  here  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  physical,  the  earthly 
beauty  of  women  and  little  boys.  There  is  also  the  reflection  of 
Titian  in  the  work  of  Bonifazio.  In  such  paintings  as  his  "Rich 
Man's  Feast"  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,  and  "The  Finding  of 
Moses"  in  the  Br  era  Gallery,  Milan,  there  is  that  love  for  magnificent 
display,  fashionable  life,  richly  costumed  figures,  and  those  acces- 
sories that  make  a  picture  gay  with  life  and  colour.  This  love  for 
pageantry  we  associate  with  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese,  but  Boni- 
fazio's  coloring  is  more  like  Titian's,  bold  in  its  contrasts  but  less 
tasteful. 
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Three  Liverpool  Pitchers 


Unfortunately  our  picture  has  lost  much  of  its  original  colour. 
Those  glazes  which  once  gave  the  final  softened  tone  are  gone.  The 
pink  of  the  Virgin's  gown  now  seems  crude  in  front  of  the  heavy 
green  of  the  curtain  behind.  Undoubtedly  her  costume  was  not  so 
red  and  white  and  blue.  The  deep  red  of  St.  Jerome  seems  inhar- 
monious and  the  yellow  and  purple  of  St.  Joseph  make  a  crude 
contrast.  Yet  the  flesh  tones  of  the  two  children  seem  very  delicate, 
and  the  landscape,  hazy  and  soft  in  cool  grays,  blues,  and  yellows,  is 
unspoiled. 

Bonifazio  painted  nuumerous  *'Sacre  Conversazioni."  Berenson 
lists  nine,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Gardner  Collection,  Boston.  The 
Wilstach  example  came  from  the  Cornwallis-West  Collection,  Ruthin 
Castle,  England,  and  was  purchased  January,  1922. 


Three  Liverpool  Pitchers 

THE  ceramic  collections  of  the  Museum  are  particularly  rich  in 
that  tin-enamelied,  cream-coloured  pottery  decorated  with 
transfer  printing  which  goes  by  the  generic  name  of  "Liverpool 
ware."  It  is  a  convenient  name  to  designate  a  closely  related  group  of 
wares,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  much  of  it  was  made  by  other 
potters  than  those  of  Liverpool,  some  of  whom  (notably  Wedgwood) 
sent  their  goods  in  the  biscuit  state  to  be  decorated  in  Liverpool, 
while  others  executed  their  own  transfer  printing  in  imitation  of  the 
successful  and  secret  process  discovered  in  1756  by  John  Sadler,  a 
Liverpool  engraver. 

Of  the  three  pitchers  here  described,  which  were  recently  added 
to  the  Museum's  collection  by  purchase,  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  precise  origin.  They  are  all  three  unmarked;  two  at 
least  are  apparently  actual  Liverpool  products ;  the  third,  differing  in 
the  colour  of  the  glaze  and  the  quality  of  the  printing,  has  perhaps  a 
different  provenance.  The  decorations,  however,  are  their  chief  in- 
terest, and,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  students  and  experts,  this  is 
alike  true  of  all  Liverpool  pitchers,  for  the  transfer  prints  they  bear, 
far  from  being  purely  esthetic  in  quality,  are  attractive  because  they 
tell  a  story,  commemorate  an  historic  event,  or  picture  some  person 
of  national  importance.  A  great  many  of  these  decorations  have 
to  do  with  this  country,  for  the  ships  plying  to  the  United  States  were 
many,  and  the  Americans  were  ever  ready  to  purchase  objects 
marked,  figuratively,  with  a  spread  eagle.  So  it  is  that  we  find 
Liverpool  pitchers  ornamented  with  prints  of  famous  naval  battles 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  with  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton, Perry,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  with  verses  and  inscriptions  in 
praise  of  America  and  American  deeds. 

The  largest  of  these  three  pitchers — a  full  gallon  size — is  illus- 
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trative  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Liverpool  trade.  One  side 
bears  an  oval  medallion  in  black  vi^ith  the  title  in  a  scroll,  "An 
Emblem  of  America."  The  design  consists  of  a  female  figure  in 
flowing  robes,  presumably  Columbia  for  an  American  flag  on  a  very 
slender  staff  is  supported  by  her  right  forearm.  Upon  her  right 
stand  two  Indians,  uncouth  of  dress  and  small  of  stature,  whom, 
apparently,  Columbia  is  instructing  in  American  history,  for  as  she 
is  looking  down  at  her  pupils  her  left  hand  is  pointing  to  a  group  of 
small  portraits  representing  seven  men  important  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  new  world.  Six  of  these  portraits  are  marked 
with  the  subjects'  names,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  them  otherwise;  we 
find  Columbus,  Magellan,  Sr.  W.  Raleigh,  Dr.  Franklin,  Gn.  Wash- 
ington, and  J.  Adams.  The  seventh  gentleman  is  unnamed,  nor  is  it 
safe  to  hazard  a  guess. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pitcher  there  is  in  another  oval  a  vivid 
scene  entitled  "The  Brig  Elizabeth.  Wrecked  1st  December,  1820." 
The  ill-fated  ship  is  represented  in  the  engraving  as  being  swept  by 
a  furious  sea,  while  great  storm  clouds,  wherein  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  may  be  discerned,  are  being  driven  across  the  sky  by  the 
heavy  winter  gale.  The  drawing  has  a  great  deal  of  life  and  is 
rendered  more  telling  by  the  addition  of  green  to  the  waves  and  yellow 
to  the  lightning-flecked  clouds.  We  can  find  no  record  of  the  loss  of  this 
vessel,  yet  the  wreck  must  have  been  quite  well  known  at  the  time 
to  be  commemorated  by  a  pitcher.  In  all  probability  the  brig  was  an 
American  vessel,  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have  been  associated 
with  the  Emblem  on  the  other  side  of  the  pitcher.  The  fact  that  this 
same  emblem  occurs  on  other  Liverpool  pitchers,  associated  with 
other  pictures,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  pitchers  with  this  medallion 
on  them  were  kept  in  stock,  and  whenever  an  event  of  interest  or 
importance  occurred  a  new  engraving  for  the  other  side  was  struck  off 
and  the  pitchers  sold  as  an  up-to-date  novelty.  Perhaps  fresh  designs 
were  even  made  to  order  for  individuals,  a  possibility  that  may  be 
true  of  this  particular  pitcher,  for  under  the  lip  we  find  the  initials 
I.  S.  M.  in  a  wreath,  standing  unquestionably  for  the  original  owner 
of  the  pitcher. 

The  two  smaller  pitchers  are  much  less  pretentious.  One  entirely 
lacks  inscriptions,  having  merely  upon  one  side  a  transfer  print  of 
a  pastoral  scene,  with  a  man  playing  a  fiddle  while  a  shepherdess 
and  a  gentleman  dance  in  the  foreground,  and  on  the  reverse  a  picture 
of  a  frigate  under  full  sail  flying  Dutch  flags. 

The  third  pitcher,  though  simply  decorated,  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive.  On  one  side  there  is  a  verse  inclosed  in  a  wreath  made 
up  of  flowers  and  branches  in  which  rest  a  hogshead,  a  bottle  and 
glasses,  a  rake,  a  pitchfork,  a  scythe,  and  other  farming  implements. 
The  verse  reads : 
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Let  the  Wealthy  &  Great 

Roll  in  Splendor  &  State 

I  envy  them  not  I  declare  it 

I  eat  my  own  Lamb 

My  own  Chickens  &  Ham 

I  shear  my  own  Fleece  &  I  wear  it 

I  have  Lawns  I  have  Bowers 

I  have  Fruit  I  have  Flowers 

The  Lark  is  my  morning  alarmer 

So  jolly  Boys  now 

Here's  Godspeed  the  Plough 

Long  Life  &  Success  to  the  Farmer. 

On  the  other  side  we  find  the  Arms  of  the  United  States  and  the 
inscription,  "May  success  attend  our  Agriculture  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures." It  is  not  improbable  to  assume  that  this  pitcher  was  made 
to  commemorate  the  First  Agricultural  Exhibition  held  at  George- 
town, D.  C.,  in  the  spring  of  1810.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  makers 
of  Liverpool  pitchers  were  always  alive  to  events  which  might  serve 
to  create  a  demand  for  a  special  design,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
a  pitcher  inscribed  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  pastoral  joys  of 
farming  would  find  a  ready  sale  at  an  agricultural  exhibition. 

The  verses  are  not  unique ;  they  have  been  found,  varying  slightly 
in  wording,  on  a  Liverpool  tea-pot  associated  with  the  Farmers'  Arms 
of  England.  Though  many  ditties  reflecting  the  same  spirit  are  to  be 
found  in  Ritson's  "Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,"  these  same 
lines  occur  neither  in  the  first  nor  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work. 
They  may  be  part  of  an  old  toast  and  have  escaped  the  thorough 
gleanings  of  Ritson  and  Park,  but  this  is  scarcely  likely.  So  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  their  antiquity  is  not  very  great. 


The  New  Print  Room 

FOR  many  years  there  has  accumulated  in  the  Museum  a  collection 
of  engravings,  etchings,  and  a  few  drawings  which,  owing  to 

inadequate  facilities,  has  never  been  exhibited.  Up  until  now 
there  has  been  no  space  for  showing  prints,  or  even  for  the  setting  up 
of  print  cases.  Moreover,  in  the  quick  progress  of  the  Museum's 
development  during  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
to  classify  these  prints,  or  to  give  them  the  proper  care  and  study 
needed  before  exhibiting  them. 

It  is  true,  most  of  the  collection  is  of  little  artistic  value,  but 
nevertheless  many  of  the  etchings,  engravings  and  lithographs  are 
of  sufficient  worth  to  warrant  their  preservation  and  use  for  purposes 
of  study. 
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A  new  problem,  like  many  others,  has  thus  faced  the  Museum. 
The  time  must  come,  and  that  soon,  when  a  full-fledged  print  de- 
partment will  be  demanded.  The  value  of  prints  cannot  be  ignored. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  number  of  Philadelphia 
collectors  are  merely  waiting  for  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  prints  that  they  may  give  examples  of  their 
collections.  The  number  of  Philadelphia  Print  Collectors  is  surprising. 
Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  that  the  one  Philadelphia  art  museum  gave 
recognition  to  this  important  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  ? 

The  best  that  could  be  done  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  solve 
the  problem,  was  to  use  Room  U  to  create  a  background  for  prints. 
The  room  is  small,  but  it  can  easily  exhibit  forty  to  fifty  prints. 
Print  cases  have  been  purchased,  enought  to  hold  the  present  collec- 
tion in  classified  order.  In  this  room  can  also  be  exhibited  the 
Museum's  interesting  collection  of  early  printed  books. 

A  series  of  exhibitions  has  now  been  arranged.  On  January  30th 
will  be  held  the  formal  opening  of  the  Print  Room  with  a  collection 
of  early  prints  lent  by  Philadelphia  collectors.  This  will  last  about 
a  month,  after  which  it  is  planned  to  have  an  exhibition  of  eighteenth 
century  prints,  followed  by  another  of  nineteenth  century  prints.  In 
April  a  collection  of  contemporary  Czechoslovakian  etchings  and  en- 
gravings is  expected.  A  Pennell  exhibition  has  been  promised  and 
we  also  want  one  of  living  Philadelphia  etchers. 

While  the  arrangement  of  these  exhibitions  will  be  the  chief 
activity  of  the  new  department — if  we  may  call  it  such — it  is  hoped 
that  the  print  room  will  eventually  be  of  use  to  students  of  art  in 
general.  The  print  collection  will  also  comprise  a  sub-collection  of 
illustrations,  of  historical  portraits  and  of  drawings  by  old  masters, 
which,  whether  of  exhibition  value  or  not,  will  be  of  interest  to 
students. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Print  Room,  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  there  is  already  in  Philadelphia  an  active  Print 
Club,  and  a  very  important  collection  of  prints  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  There  will  be  no  rivalry  between  us  and  these  two  institu- 
tions. The  Print  Club  has  given  us  its  full  support.  The  Museum, 
as  a  distinctive  organization,  must  devote  itself  to  the  display  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  graphic  arts  and  making  them  understood  by  the 
public. 

A.  E.  B. 
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Examples  from   the  Museum's  Print  Collection 


Tavern  Intkrior  dy  Adrian  Van  Ostaue 


Landscape  by  Jan  Both 


Powdering  Stand 

An  interesting  example  of  Eighteenth  Century  furniture  in  the  Chinese 
taste.  Probably  made  in  France  about  1750,  it  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
fashions  of  the  period  as  well  as  the  decorative  styles.  The  upper  half  of  the 
urn-shaped  body  is  removable;  within  were  kept  the  powder  di'edger,  brush, 
comb,  and  other  necessities  of  the  toilet.  The  three  double  scrolls  at  the  top 
support  a  ring  in  which  was  placed  a  small  basin.  The  ground  colour  is  a  rich 
imperial  yellow;  the  small  figures,  painted  in  bright  enamel  colours,  are  far  more 
accurate,  far  more  oriental,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  chinoiserie  decora- 
tions. And  though  the  construction  is  apparently  European,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  possibility  that  this  stand  was  made  in  China  for  the  European  trade. 


The  Training  of  Teachers  at  the  School 

In  our  public  schools  we  teach  the  child  to  speak  correctly  and 
do  not  question  the  value  of  such  teaching  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  small  hope  of  his  becoming  an  orator.  We  teach  him  to  write 
— but  the  training  is  not  given  with  the  expectation  of  his  becoming 
an  author.  When,  however,  it  is  urged  that  the  child  be  taught  to 
draw,  certain  persons  are  sure  to  raise  the  objection  that  this  is  an 
unnecessary  frill — that  it  is  all  right  to  give  such  instruction  to  the 
talented,  who  may  develop  into  "artists"  (whatever  the  speaker  may 
mean  by  that  term),  but  that  drawing  is  useless  for  the  average  child 
or  man. 

These  objectors  have  not  realized  that  not  only  is  drawing  man's 
earliest  form  of  self-expression,  but  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
most  forceful  means  of  conveying  ideas.  Drawing  can  be — and  should 
be — the  spontaneous  means  by  which  man  communicates  with  his 
fellow-men  (of  course,  within  obvious  limits)  :  a  glance  at  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  any  of  our  magazines  would  convince  the  sceptic.  But, 
the  doubter  says,  advertising  is  a  special  art — all  who  can  draw  are 
not  successful  makers  of  advertisements.  Such  criticism  is  beside 
the  point:  one  no  more  expects  each  child  who  is  taught  drawing  to 
be  a  Holbein  or  a  da  Vinci  or  a  successful  producer  of  advertisements 
than  that  he  shall  prove  to  be  an  expert  accountant  because  he  has 
been  taught  arithmetic.  Every  child  should  be  trained  to  draw;  he 
should  not  be  deprived  of  this  elemental  and  explicit  method  of  com- 
munication. We  have  all  heard  the  exclamation — "Why,  I  can't  even 
draw  a  straight  line !" ;  and  the  inability  to  perform  this  difficult  feat 
is  held  to  excuse  the  speaker  from  an  adequate  exercise  of  what 
should  be  a  universal  accomplishment.  Every  educated  man  should 
have  the  power  of  expressing  himself  graphically — even  though  his 
drawing  be  elementary  and  merely  diagrammatic. 

The  child,  spontaneously  drawing  upon  any  available  surface,  is 
soon  laughed  out  of  his  attempts — and,  his  native  gift  neglected, 
grows  to  maturity  deprived  of  a  useful  accomplishment  which  may 
even  develop  into  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  is  the  training  in  observation  which 
comes  through  drawing.  To  draw  an  object  one  m^ust  look  at  it — 
and  it  is  surprising  how  few  people  really  look  at  what  they  see. 
Test  the  visual  memory  of  any  of  your  friends — the  number  of 
columns  on  a  building  seen,  perhaps,  daily — in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  number  will  not  have  been  correctly  noted.  The  training  of  the 
child's  powers  of  observation  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
can  be  conferred  upon  him  as  his  pleasure  in  looking  at  beautiful 
things  is  thereby  intensified. 

All  this  as  a  preliminary  to  a  few  words  concerning  the  course  in 
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the  training  of  teachers  given  at  the  School.  The  young  men  and 
women  enrolled  in  this  course  are  being  fitted  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  If  drawing  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  the 
training  which  is  being  given  these  future  teachers  of  drawing  and 
design  should  be  of  interest  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  advancement 
of  public  education. 

More  and  more  the  average  man  is  being  led  to  realize  that 
besides  the  essential  "Three  R's"  the  child  should  be  given  a  well- 
rounded  education,  carefully  coordinated.  The  function  of  drawing 
as  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  this  coordination  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  course  offered  at  the  School;  while  specifically 
trained  to  teach  drawing,  design  and  manual  arts,  the  embryo  teacher 
has  his  attention  directed  to  the  problem  of  public  school  teaching  as 
a  whole. 

Although  this  is  a  four-year  course,  specialization  does  not  begin 
until  the  second  year.  In  the  first  year  the  student  is  given  a  well- 
balanced  general  foundation  of  drawing  and  modeling,  the  theories 
of  design  and  of  color,  with  a  little  lettering,  mechanical  drawing  and 
perspective.  He  also  attends  a  series  of  lectures  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  various  fields  of  man's  artistic  endeavors.  All 
students  entering  the  School  must  enroll  in  this  "Beginners'  Class,'* 
irrespective  of  the  courses  in  which  they  may  later  wish  to  specialize. 
This  first  year  is  also  a  year  of  weeding  out — those  patently  unfit  are 
dropped. 

Only  graduates  of  High  Schools  are  accepted  in  the  Teachers* 
Training  Course.  In  the  second  year  the  student  still  attends  general 
classes  in  common  with  those  who  are  specializing  in  other  fields — 
these  classes  comprising  drawing,  nature  study,  rendering  and  a 
course  of  lectures  on  ornamental  motives.  With  these  general  studies 
the  student  begins  the  special  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  under  Mr.  Edmondson  Hussey — this  work  being  more  and 
more  dominant  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  These  teachers-to-be 
survey  the  field  of  human  expression,  that  they  may  wisely  guide  the 
child  as  he  strives  to  give  shape  to  his  budding  creative  instincts :  they 
study  his  psychology  and,  under  the  heading  of  Civics,  consider  his 
place  in  the  social  scheme.  In  this  second  year,  that  is,  they  study  the 
child.  In  the  third  year  they  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the 
child  in  the  school:  how  and  what  he  has  been  taught  and  discuss 
what  he  should  be  taught  and  the  correlation  of  his  studies  and  the 
part  which  drawing  and  manual  arts  should  play  in  planning  for  him 
an  ideal  curriculum.  In  the  final  year  these  investigations  are  given 
practical  value  by  actual  teaching  under  Mr.  Hussey's  supervision — 
and  the  studies  of  the  former  years  are  reviewed  and  welded  into  a 
clearly  reasoned  method  of  procedure. 

This  Teachers'  Training  Course — which  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
"Normal  Art"  course  offered  in  Pennsylvania— is  doing  splendid 
work  in  fitting  teachers  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  educational 
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work  of  the  state  in  whose  schools,  it  is  hoped,  drawing  and  manual 
arts  will  continue  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  to  receive  the  recogni- 
tion to  which  their  importance  entitles  them. 

H.  E. 


School  Notes 

Resplendent  in  all  the  gorgeous  colors  and  decorations  of  China, 
Japan  and  Italy,  the  Second  International  Silk  Exposition  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  from  February  5th  to 
15th.  Numbering  among  the  exhibitors  is  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
which  is  the  only  school  that  was  given  the  opportunity  of  being  in- 
cluded among  the  exhibitors  in  this  magnificent  display  of  silk  from 
the  sericulture  and  reeling  of  the  cocoons  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
threads  in  the  finished  product. 

This  Exposition,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America  and  the  Silk  Travelers'  Association,  was  organized 
primarily  for  the  education  of  the  public,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  marvelous  results  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  the  end  that  every  process 
of  manipulation  will  be  shown — even  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons 
by  native  operatives  brought  direct  from  the  silk  filatures  of  China, 
Japan  and  Italy. 

The  exhibit  of  the  textile  school  shows  the  work  of  students  in 
the  form  of  pieces  of  cloth  and  frames,  and  of  data  relating  to  the 
methods  of  instruction,  the  whole  being  admirably  adapted  so  as  to 
attract  attention.  The  entire  exposition  will  present  a  carefully 
prepared  picture. 

The  fact  that  the  School  is  the  only  school  represented  speaks 
well  for  its  reputation  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
associations  under  whose  auspices  the  exposition  is  held. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  Mr. 
Elliott's  lectures  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Ornamental  Motives"  have  been  attended  by  a  number 
of  men  prominent  in  textile  and  art  industries.  It  is  gratifying  that 
such  men  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  fully  the  practical 
value  to  be  gained  from  such  contacts  with  this  institution. 
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Calendar  of  Remaining  Lectures  Held  at  the  School 
Broad  and  Pine  Streets 

Artistic  Exptession 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting  and  the 
Minor  Arts;  Their  Purpose,  Development  and  Interdependence 

By  HuGER  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections 
of  the  Museum 

Lectures  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M. 

Dwellings. 

Landscape  Architecture.    Parks  and  gardens. 

Sculpture.    The  Supremacy  of  Greece. 

Sculpture.  The  Italian  Renaissance.  Other  phases,  ancient 
and  modern. 

Drawing  and  Painting.   Methods  and  technique. 

Drawing  and  Painting.   Ideals,  past  and  present. 

Engraving ;  on  wood ;  on  metal.    Lithography.    Etching. 

The  Book.    Printing. 

Illustration.    Advertisements. 

Textiles. 

Textiles.   Dress  and  its  relation  to  architecture. 

Jewelry;  its  relation  to  dress. 

Furniture :  the  influence  of  the  architectural  styles ;  re- 
flecting the  social  life  of  the  period. 

Ceramics,  glass  and  silverware. 

Tiles,  mosaic  and  leaded  glass  windows. 

Recapitulation. 


Feb. 

1. 

Feb. 

8. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

1. 

Mar. 

8. 

Mar. 

15. 

Mar. 

22. 

Mar. 

29. 

Apr. 

12. 

Apr. 

19. 

Apr. 

26. 

May 

May 

10. 

May 

17. 

May 

24. 

May 

31. 

The  Elements  of  Architecture  for  Interior  Decorations 

By  J.  Frank  Copeland 
Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

Lectures  on  Wednesdays  at  9  A.  M. 

Feb.      7.  The  classic  entablature. 

Feb.    14.  Parapets  and  balustrades. 

Feb.    21.  Stairways  and  fireplaces. 

Feb.    28.  Floor  and  wall  coverings ;  hangings. 

Mar.     7.  Lighting  fixtures. 

Mar.  14.  Furniture. 

Mar.  21.  The  choice  and  placing  of  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Mar.  28.  Decorative  sculpture. 

Apr.    11.  Decorative  painting. 

Apr.    18.  Ecclesiastical  forms. 
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The  Evolution  of  Ornamental  Motives 

A  Discussion  of  the  Decorative  Forms  Used  by  Designers 
Throughout  the  Ages 

By  HuGER  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Ilhistrated  by  Lantern  Shdes,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections 
of  the  Museum 

Lectures  on  Tuesdays  at  11  A.  M. 

Christian  ideals.   Byzantium  and  the  oriental  love  of  color, 
The  teaching  of  Mahomet :  Moslem  Art. 
The  ornamental  motives  of  India. 
The  art  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  Romanesque  style.    The  new  forces  in  European  cul- 
ture :  the  re-shaping  of  Roman  decorative  elements. 
The  Gothic  period.    Its  artistic  unity.     The  Gilds. 
The  evolution  of  the  style. 
Italy  and  the  Classic  spirit. 
The  period  of  transition. 
The  High  Renaissance. 
Eighteenth  Century  Europe. 
The  causes  of  the  Revivals. 
Present-day  problems. 


Feb. 

6. 

Feb. 

13. 

Feb. 

20. 

Feb. 

27. 

Mar. 

6. 

Mar. 

13. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar. 

27. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

17. 

Apr. 

24. 

May 

1. 

May 

8. 

Furniture:    Its  Historic  Development 

By  Mr.  Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum 

Wednesday  Evenings,  7  :30  o'clock 

The  Brothers  Adam. 

The  Furniture  of  Hepplewhite. 

The  Furniture  of  Sheraton. 

The  period  of  the  Empire. 

The  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

The  Development  of  the  Grand  Mannes. 

Italian  Furniture  of  the  Late  Renaissance. 

Recapitulation. 


Feb. 

7. 

Feb. 

14. 

Feb. 

21. 

Feb. 

28. 

Mar. 

7. 

Mar. 

14. 

Mar. 

21. 

Mar. 

28. 

Accessions 

To   Jiinuao-,    l!):J.'i 

CKKAMICS. 

Plate,  porcelain,  English  mi(l-19tli  Century.     Gift  of  G    E.  Lanf/h//. 
FIKNITIJRE. 

Card  table,  Sheraton  style  :  nest  of  4  tal)les,  Sheraton  s.tyle,  American,  late  18th  Century. 
Lent  by  j\[rs.  Joseph  H'-  Torrcii. 

;metala\ork. 

Mustard  pot.  silver.  London,  1767  ;  mustard  spoon,  Irish  ;  15  silver  tablespoons,  English 
1721-1S39  ;  15  silver  teaspoons,  English  and  American  ;  taper  winder,  Sheffield  plate  ;  6 
snuff  spoons,  Shelfield  plate.     Jjcnt  l)y  JSLrs.  Josei))i   W.  Tom  ii. 
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ASSOCIATE   COMMITTEE   OF    WOMEN 

TO    THE   BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 

President 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Vice-Presidents 

Miss  Nina  C.  Lea 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


Recording    Secretary 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 

Treasurer 

Countess  Santa  Eulalia 

Corresponding    Secretary 

Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Childs  Drexel 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinch.man 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus 
Miss  Nina  C.  Lea 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Howard  Longstreth 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Miss  Anna  J.  Magee 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Eli  K.  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 
Mrs.  Henry  Coxe  Yarnall 

Contributing    Member  - 

Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary    Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  William  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


Classification  of  Members  of  the  Corporation       ' 

Patron  Members  In  Perpetuity — Those  who  contribute  the  sum  of  |5000  or  more,  whether  in  money  or 

objects  for  the  Museum. 
Fellowship  Members  in  Perpetuity — Those  who  contribute  $1000  at  one  time. 
Life  Members — Tho.se  who  contribute  the  sum  of  S200  or  more  at  one  time. 
Sustaining  Members — Those  who  contribute  $150  at  one  time. 
Contributing  Members — Those  who  contribute  $25  or  more,  yearly. 
Annual   Members — Those  who  contribute  not  less  than  JIO  yearly. 


